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Transmission Line Diagnostic 

■ 

ELECTRIC WINDING DISPLACEMENT DETECTION METHOD AND 
APPARATUS 

Technical Field 

[0001] This application relates to a highly sensitive method and apparatus for detecting 
small deformation or movement of the windings in transformers, electric motors and 
generators. 

Background 

[0002] It is known that the displacement of windings in transformers, electric 

motors and generators can lead to insulation deterioration. When the insulation 
deteriorates, windings can electrically contact each other, resulting in high current flow, 
partial discharges, and very severe and expensive faults. It is useful to be able to assess 
the health of a winding to enable prediction of remaining life, capacity limits, and 
preventive maintenance. 

[0003] There are several known methods to assess the health of a winding, 

including detection of insulation degradation. By way of example, insulation degradation 
in transformers can be monitored by methods that detect partial discharges. Partial 
discharge detection methods include Dissolved Gas Analysis and Tan-Delta techniques. 
It is notable that Dissolved Gas Analysis methods detect the chemical reaction products 
of insulation degration, and therefore partial discharge must have occurred before these 
techniques are useful. The Tan-Delta similarly detects damage that has already occurred. 

[0004] Another known method of detecting winding damage is the winding ratio 

test, which measures the numbers of turns of both primary and secondary windings and 
calculates the ratio between them. By comparing the measured winding ratio with the 
ratio of rated primary and secondary voltages as shown on the nameplate of the 
transformer, shorted turns or open winding faults may be detected. However, an outage 
and isolation of the transformer is required for the purpose of measurements. 

[0005] Another known method of detecting winding damage is the winding 

resistance test, which is similar to the winding ratio test except that it measures the 
winding resistance rather than the number of winding turns. Additionally, a very precise 
ohmmeter is needed, which will assure the accuracy of a fraction of an ohm. The 
measured resistance will be compared with the previous measurement referred to the 
same temperature. Measurements are conducted for different phases and different tap- 
changer positions. This method detects the condition of the winding conductor directly. 
However, it requires a transformer outage and is usually performed in the factory or a 
laboratory. 

[0006] Another known method of detecting winding damage is the 60 Hz 

transformer impedance test. This method measures Ihe input voltage, input current and 
input power while shorting the low voltage winding of the transformer. The before and 
after results are then compared with the before and after short circuit. This test is 
insensitive to small winding movements. 
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[0007] Another known method of detecting winding damage is the Leakage 

reactance measurement (LRM), which can be achieved with the same test set-up as the 
short circuit impedance measurement. LRM is based on the increased leakage reactance, 
resulting from the radial outward force on the outer winding and the radial inward force 
on the inner winding induced by short circuits. 

[0008] Another way to assess the health of a winding is to detect winding 

displacement. Detection of winding displacement is advantageous because such methods 
permit detection of deterioration prior to actual winding damage. Known winding 
displacement detection methods include detection of increases of the audible noise, 
visual inspection, short-circuit impedance measurement, vibration analysis, low voltage 
impulse, and Frequency Response Analysis ('FRA') techniques. 

[0009] The subject invention (Transmission Line Diagnostic or 'TLD') also 

belongs to a class of techniques for detecting winding structural aging by measuring 
winding displacement, but is a superior way of obtaining winding displacement 
information than FRA or other techniques. 
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Brief Description of Drawings 

[0010] In drawings which illustrate non-limiting example embodiments of the 

invention: 

Figure 1 .2 is a Core Type Transformer 

Figure 1.3 is a Shell Type Transformer 

Figure 1.4 is a Distortion of a Transformer Winding 

Figure 2.2 is a Transformer Circuit by Physical Parameters 

Figure 2.3 is a Frequency Response for the Physical Transformer Model with 8 Sections 
Figure 2.4 is a Decoupled Circuit I by High Frequency Transformer Model 
Figure 2.5 is a Decoupled Circuit II by High Frequency Transformer Model 
Figure 2.6 is a Symmetrical Circuit by High Frequency Transformer Model 
Figure 2.7 is a Simulation Result for the High Frequency Transformer Model 
Figure 2.8 is a Equivalent p Model by Nodal Analysis 

Figure 2.9 is a Simulation Results for Equivalent p Model Using Nodal Analysis 
Figure 3.1 is a Transmission Line 

Figure 3.2 is a Equivalent Frequency-dependent Line Model 
Figure 3.3 is a Connection of the Winding under Investigation 
Figure 3.4 is a Winding Model 
Figure 3,5 is a Faulted Winding Model 
Figure 3.6 is a Experiment Set-up 

Figure 3.7 is a lOkVA Transformer in the University Lab 

Figure 3.8 is a Zc with Different External Insulating Distances 

Figure 3.9 is a Zc Obtained from Different Experiment Locations 

Figure 3.10 is an Original Time Domain Measurements in a Utility Research Lab 

Figure 3.11 is a Modified Time Domain Measurements in a Utility Research Lab 

Figure 3.12 is a Simulation Results of Zc in a Utility Research Lab 

Figure 3.13 is a Simulation Results of Travelling Time and Equivalent Length 

in a Utility Research Lab 
Figure 3.14 is an Overall View of the Transformer 
Figure 3.15 is a Cross-section View of the Transformer 
Figure 3.16 is a Cross-section View of the Transformer 
Figure 3.17 is an Illustration of the Skin Depth of a Conducting Material 
Figure 3.18 is a Zc for Different Inner Separation by TLD Method with Model II 
Figure 3.19 is a Zc for Different Inner Separation by TLD Method with Model I 
Figure 3.20 is a Shortest Distance among Zc5, Zc7 and Zc8 
Figure 3.21 is a Shortest Distance Percentage Comparison When b is Small 
Figure 3.22 is a Zc for Bigger Inner Separation by TLD Method 
Figure 3.23 is a Shortest Distance among Zcl, Zc2 and Zc4 
Figure 3.24 is a Shortest Distance Percentage Comparison When b is Large 
Figure 3,25 is a Zc for Different Outer Separation by TLD Method 
Figure 3.26 is a Shortest Distance among Zc8, Zc9 and ZclO 

Figure 3.27 is a Shortest Distance Percentage Comparison among Zc9, Zc8 and ZclO 
Figure 3.28 is a Zc Comparison 1 
Figure 3.29 is a Zc Comparison 2 
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Figure 3.30 is a Shortest Distance & Distance Percentage Comparison 1 
Figure 3.31 is a Shortest Distance & Distance Percentage Comparison 2 
Figure 3.32 is a Zc Comparison for Fault Situations 

Description 

[001 1 J Throughout the following description, specific details are set forth in order 

to provide a more thorough understanding of the TLD invention. However, the invention 
may be practiced without these particulars. In other instances, well known elements have 
not been shown or described in detail to avoid unnecessarily obscuring the invention. 
Accordingly, the specification and drawings are to be regarded in an illustrative, rather 
than a restrictive, sense. 

[0012] This invention provides a system and method for obtaining the surge 

impedance Zc of the winding by measuring the input and output voltages and the currents 
within a winding. The system has particular application in detection of winding condition 
and prediction of winding failure in transformers, electric generators, and electric motors. 

[001 3] Zc is the signature of the winding and it is independent of external circuits. 

Any changes of Zc will reflect movements of the winding. Zc obtained by TLD is a 
simple exponential-like curve, whose vertical shift gives obvious indication to the overall 
axial or radial winding movements. This simple means for obtaining Zc is different from 
the complex transfer function of numerous resonant frequencies in FRA. 

[0014] The following discussion describes the background, features, embodiment, 

and use of the invention in the context of detecting winding displacement in, by way of 
example, transformers. 

[0015] Description of the TLD method to detect wind ing displacement in 

transformers 

Power transformers play a vital role in the operation of a power grid. A power 
transformer converts electricity from one potential level to another, and it is one of the 
most important and expensive pieces in a power grid. However, transformer failures 
happen, which lead to power outages, high cost of repair or replacement, personal injuries 
and environmental damages. Winding movement and/or distortion account for a large 
percentage of transformer failures. 

The current diagnostic techniques used for detecting winding movements are 
discussed and compared. The Frequency Response Analysis (FRA) technique is today's 
most commonly used and effective technique; however, it highly depends on the test 
frequency range, test set-up, external circuits and different physical structures of different 
transformers. The FRA's dependence on so many parameters can result in inaccurate 
data. 

Based on the wave propagation property and the frequency dependent 
transmission line model, a new approach for winding movement detection is proposed, 
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the Transmission Line Diagnostics (TLD). In this method, by measuring the input and 
output voltages and the currents, the surge impedance Zc of the winding can be uniquely 
obtained. Zc is the signature of the winding and it is independent of the external circuits. 
Any changes of Zc will reflect movements of the winding. Different from the complex 
transfer function of numerous resonant frequencies in FRA, Zc obtained by TLD is a 
simple exponential-like curve, whose vertical shift gives obvious indication to the overall 
axial or radial winding movements. Furthermore, TLD is very efficient in low frequency 
range. With all these advantages, TLD can be effectively applied to on-line transformer 
winding condition monitoring. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

BILs - basic insulation levels 

DGA - dissolved gas analysis 

LRM - leakage reactance measurement 

LVI - low voltage impulse 

FRA - frequency response analysis 

FRA(S) - swept frequency response analysis 

FRA(I) - impulse frequency response analysis 

HIFRA - high-frequency internal frequency response analysis 

TLD - transmission line diagnostics 

EMI - electromagnetic interference 

OWA - objective winding asymmetry 

SDE - spectral density estimate 
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Overview 

Ifltroductnom to Power Tramsfformers 

In an AC power system, power transformers are used to convert electric power 
from one potential level to another. A power transformer comprises of two or more 
windings that are coupled through a common magnetic core. A time-varying flux 
created by one winding induces voltages in all of the other windings. 

The main components of a transformer include: a laminated iron core, two or 
more windings, an insulation medium, a tank, bushings and accessories. Transfoimers 
can be categorized into different types according to different criteria. Depending on the 
insulation medium, transformers can be categorized as: dry type transformers and fluid- 
filled transformers. If the core and coils are in a gaseous or dry compound insulation, the 
transformer is called dry-type transformer; while fluid-filled transformers have the core 
and coils impregnated with an insulating fluid and immersed in the same insulating 
medium. Depending on the construction of the core, transformers can be categorized as 
core-type or shell-type transformers. In core-type transformers, shown in Figure 1 .2, the 
windings are wrapped around two sides of a simple rectangular window iron core; while 
in shell-type transformers, shown in Figure 1 .3, the windings are only wrapped around 
the center leg of a three-legged iron core. 

An iron core is used because of its high relative permeability. As a result of its 
higher relative permeability, a smaller magnetizing current is required as compared to a 
non-ferromagnetic core. Furthermore, the iron core is usually laminated in order to 
minimize eddy current losses, which are generated in the core by the time varying 
magnetic flux. 

The insulation must be capable of withstanding voltages greatly exceeding the 
rated winding voltages. Voltages much larger than the rated values can appear across the 
windings of the transformer during network transients, such as switching operations, 
lightning strikes, short circuit faults, and fluctuations in the load. Table 1.1 shows the 
insulation levels for different voltage ratings, which are defined as the values of the 
required test voltages. BIL, that is basic insulation levels, are given in the column 3 and 
column 7 for Europe and North America respectively. 
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Table 1.1 

Standardized Test Voltages for Rated Voltages 



TEC Publication 71, 1972 


Coordination of 
Insulation 




European 


aractice and other countries 


U.S.A. and Canada 




Rated 
voltage 

Vm 


Test 
voltage 
50 Hz, 
Imin 1 


Lightning 
Impulse 1 
voltage 

1.2/50 usee 


Switching 

surge 

voltage 

mm. mm m*%. mm f\. 

250/2500 
fisec 


Rated 
voltage 


Test 
voltage 
60Hz, j 
Imin | 


jLiignuung i 

YUllugv 1 

1 2/50 usee 1 


KVin 
RMS 


KVin 
RMS" 


KV in peak 


w w m* t 

KVin 
peak 


KV in 
KJvLd 


KV ui 1 

KMj 1 


KVinoeak 


3.6 


10 


40 




4.76 


19 


60 "™ ~l 

wv 1 


7.2 


~20 


Hi) ~1 




8.25 


~26 


1 


I 12 


28 


75 




15 


36 1 


95 


1 17.5 


38 


95 1 




15.5 


50 


1 110 


24 


50 


125 




25.8 


j 60 


pl25 


[36 


70 


1 170 




38 


i 80 


150 


100 


185 


450 




100 


185 


450 


145 


275 


650 


5 * 


145 


275 


650 


175 


325 


750 




175 


325 


750 


245 


460 


1050 




245 


460 


1050 


300 


380 


1050 


850 








[362 


450 


1175 


[950 






1 * \ 


420 


520 


1425 


1050 








525 


620 


1550 


TTT75 








S 765 


830 


2100 


1 1425 









a. w m • — — — - 

2.Test voltage is the voltage to 

earth. 

The windings are usually made of copper or aluminum. The winding conductors 
may be either wires or sheets. Successive layers are insulated by sheets of insulation. 
Ceramic bushings are used to isolate the windings from grounded structures of the 
transformer such as the oil tank. Transformers with increasingly larger voltages require 
increasingly longer bushings to prevent an external flashover. Mineral oil is typically 
used as insulation medium. It is also used to cool the transformer. 

Transformers are one of the most essential elements of an electric power system. 
They are widely used in electric networks because the generation, transmission, and 
distribution of power require different voltage levels. For example, in a large power 
utility the number of transformers can exceed 1000. They link electric loads to power 
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supplies through an interconnected power network and satisfy the requirements of both 
parts. The use of transformers helps to reduce losses in an AC power system. 

Transformers are one of the most expensive pieces of equipment in a power grid. 
A large power transformer in a 500kV system may cost up to a million dollars. In 1996, 
the total sale of power transformers in the United States was over US$ 11 million. In 
terms of numbers, more than 8000 transformers, of at least 2MVA and up to more than 
100 MVA, were sold in the same year all over the world. 

Since transformers play a vital role in the operation of AC or HVDC electric 
networks, it is important to ensure that they are operating efficiently and reliably. 

1 .2 Transformer Failures 

Inevitably in service transformer failures occur. Generally, the failures can be 
divided into two categories: internal failures and external failures. Internal faults are 
faults that happen inside die tank, such as short circuit between windings, short circuit 
between turns, insulation deterioration, loss of winding clamping, partial discharges and 
winding resonance. External faults are related to bushing, leads and accessories that are 
outside the tank, and may be caused by system switching operations, lightning strikes and 
short circuits. The internal faults can be further divided into two main categories: 
thermal faults and electric faults. Thermal faults cause the transformers to overheat. 
According to the severity of the faults, thermal faults are often categorized as slight 
overheating (lower than 150°C), low temperature overheating (1 50-300°C), medium 
temperature overheating (300-700C 0 ), and high temperature overheating (higher than 
700°C). Electric faults lead to the degradation of the insulation under high electric field. 
According to the degree of discharge intensity, electric faults are further divided into 
partial discharge, spark discharge and arc discharge. 

There are many different ways to categorize transformer failures. The above 
categorization is one way. Failures can also be split according to "circuitry", structure of 
main body, and fault location. By circuitry, failures can be divided into electric faults, 
magnetic faults, and oil path faults; by structure of the main body of the transformers, 
failures can be divided into winding faults, core faults, oil faults, and accessory faults; by 
fault location, failures can be divided into insulation faults, core faults and tap^changer 
faults, etc. All of the above failures can either reflect thermal failures, electric failures or 
both. Thus, transformer failures may be caused by a multitude of reasons. 

A survey over the last several decades on thousands of transformer failures 
conducted by Hartford Steam Boiler listed several reasons of transformer failures as 
shown in Table 1 .2. 
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Table 1.2 



Causes for Transformer Failures 



> 






1998 


Related to winding 
movement 


Lightning Surges 


32.3% 


30.2% 


12.4% 


* 


Line Surges/External Short Circuit 


13.6% 


18.6% 


21.5% 


* 


Poor Workmanship-Manufacturer 


10.6% 


7.2% 


2.9% 


* 


Deterioration of Insulation 


10.4% 


8.7% 


13% 




Overloading 


7.7% 


3.2% 


2.4% 




Moisture 


7.2% 


6.9% 


6.3% 




Inadequate Maintenance 


6.6% 


13.1% 


11.3% 


* 


Sabotage. Malicious Mischief 


2.6% 


1.7% 


0 




Loose Connections 


2.1% 


2.0% 


6% 


* i 


All others 


6.9% 


8.4% 


24.2% 





As can be seen in Table 1 .2, lightning surges, switching surges, deterioration of 
insulation and inadequate maintenance are the main reasons of transformer failures. 

An international survey conducted by the CIGRE Working Group on failures in 
large power transformer in service shows the percentage of failures related to the 
structural components of the transformers, as given in Table 1.3. 

Table 1.3 

Failures for Large Power Transformers with On-load Tap Changers 

Location Percentage 

On-load tap changers 41 % 

Windings 19% 

Tank/Fluid ' 14% 

Accessories 12% 

Terminal 10% 

Core 4% 

Total 100% 

■ 

Table 1.3 shows that on-load tap changers, windings, and tank/fluid are the main 
parts that cause failures in large power transformers. 
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The following tabulates transformer failures by their components as given in 
Table 1.4. 

Table 1.4 

Tramsffoinnner Coemipoimeiiit Failures 



Transformer Component Failures 




High Voltage Windings* 


48% 


Low Voltage Windings* 


23% 


Bushings* 


2% 


Leads 


6% 


Tap Changers 


0% 


Gaskets 


2% 


Other 


19% 


Total 


100% 


* Components of Insulation System 



Table 1 .4 clearly shows that components of insulation system contribute the most 
significant portion of transformer failures. In particular, the failure of the insulation 
protecting the windings contributes more than 71% of total failures. 

A survey of records of modern power transformer breakdown that occurred over a 
period of years concludes that between 70 and 80% of the failures are finally traced back 
to short-circuits between winding turns. 

Chemical reactions such as pyrolysis, oxidation and hydrolysis age the insulation 
material. The moisture content, presence of oxygen and temperature levels affects the 
speed of these chemical reactions. 

The surveys presented here are typical of results obtained from other published 
surveys. From these results, one can see that failures of transformers are in a large part 
due to problems with its windings. Furthermore, winding faults occur when the 
insulation around the winding is compromised. In general, the insulation of the winding 
is compromised either by ageing or by mechanical forces acting upon it or both. 

The failure of a transformer can be potentially devastating to the personnel safety 
and to the environment. Transformers may fail explosively causing great personal 
injuries to people around them and damage to the surrounding equipment. The 
environment can be adversely affected by the leakage of oil. A failure also has a large 
economic impact due to its high cost of replacement and repair and lost revenue while it 
is out of service. During its outage, the customers of a utility can be greatly 
inconvenienced, which could result in a loss of goodwill towards the utility, especially in 
a deregulated power market. Table 1 .5 illustrates the economic impact of transformer 
failures. This table originally appeared in a working group report to the 29 f Conference 
of the International Machinery Insurer's Association. The report is based on 75 cases of 
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failures of large oil-cooled transformers rated at 100MVA and above from 1989 to 1996. 
As can be seen in the table, the average loss per case is in excess of US$ 1 .5 million. 

Table 1.5 



Numbers and AsntouBts of Losses due to Transformer Failure 



Year 


Number 


Total! 
MVA 


Amoun 

4 

(US$) 

million 

s 


Average 
per case 
$ 

millions 


Average per case 
MVA 




(a) 


1(b) 










1989 


5 


3 


1626 | 


12.360 


2.472 


1 542 


1990 


8 


6 


2205 || 12.797 


[1.600 


|368 


1991 


|14 


10 


2828 | 


26.359 


|1.883 


283 


1994 


|13 


11 


4482 | 


37.706 


j 2.900 


407 


TOTAL 
S 


75 


59 


22048 


152.650 


1 2.035 


374 



NOTE: (a) total number of cases for which loss amounts are known. 



(b) total number of cases for which MVA capacity is known, in addition to 
loss amount 

1.3 Causes of Winding Movement 

A short circuit fault, for example, created by lightning strike or ground fault, is 
the most likely factor to cause the winding movement. Assuming a copper winding is 
wound on a ferromagnetic core and the transformer is in service, the currents carried by 
the windings will produce the predominant flux in the axial direction. The interaction of 
the current in the coils in the circumferential direction and the axial flux field will 
therefore produce a radial outward electro-magnetic force. There is, however, a leakage 
flux around individual turns and near the ends of the windings which has a component in 
the radial direction. This radial flux induces an axial inward electro-magnetic force. 
Under normal operation of power transformer, the windings are designed to withstand the 
mechanical pressure described above. However, when short circuits happen, the electro- 
magnetic forces induced in the windings are increased dramatically and threaten the 
insulation layers severely. For example, if a transformer's leakage impedance is 10%, its 
short circuit current will be 1 0 times the rated current and the mechanical stress will be 
roughly 1 00 times of the normal stress under the rated load current. 

Short circuit force studies have special meanings for autotransformers. 
Autotransformers are normally used for coupling transmission systems where both input 
and output sides are at high voltage, such as 230/500KV or 500/765KV. They usually 
have very low impedance, about 5% to 8%. For a leakage impedance of 5% the 
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mechanical stresses during a short circuit will be in the order of 400 times the normal. To 
withstand the high pressure from both high voltage level and large short circuit force, 
these autotransformers have to be designed and manufactured to be much stronger than in 
a nonnal two winding transformers. 

For insulation and other manufacturing reasons, a transformer's high voltage 
winding is usually on the outside of the low voltage winding. Assume the two windings 
have the opposite ampere-turns. As above, the predominant flux is in axial direction and 
will induce radial force to both windings. This radial force will pull the outer winding 
(i.e. HV winding in this case) outward and inner winding inward the core. Meanwhile, 
the flux near the ends of the windings will induces suppressive force in axial direction as 
well. Furthermore, the axial suppressive force will cause a hoop stress on the outer 
winding and a compressive stress on the inner winding, which strengths the outward 
force on the outer winding and inward force on the inner winding both caused by the 
axial flux. 

In summary, when a short circuit happens, the winding will stretch out in the 
radial direction and compress in the axial direction. The radial forces in a 10MVA 
transformer can exceed 100,0001bs. Such huge electro-magnetic forces will inevitably 
loosen the winding clamp structure, which is the main mechanical support of the winding 
and cause the distortion or movement of the winding. A twisted transformer winding is 
shown in Figure 1 .4. 

Inrush currents, due to the powering up of the transformer circuit and vibration 
force increase the electro-magnetic forces in the same way as short circuits. The frequent 
fluctuation in generation or load will also put burdens to the electrical and mechanical 
strength of the windings, accelerate the loosening of the winding clamps, and eventually 
cause the winding to move or even break down. 

• 

The main reason of winding movement is the loosening of the clamps holding the 
windings. The clamps can be loosened by the vibration forces, external forces, like short- 
circuits forces discussed above, or by the compression and deterioration of the solid 
insulation. 

In service, the inter-turn insulation, usually an oil impregnated insulating tape, 
undergoes changes. Over a period in service the taped insulation loses its elasticity. 
Moreover, under short-circuit forces the taped insulation may be permanently 
compressed or damaged. These mechanical changes in the taped winding insulation may 
significantly contribute to winding looseness. Overvoltages caused by system transients, 
mechanical deterioration due to the short circuits fault, vibration or inrush current, the 
rise of temperature inside the winding and oil, and the penetration of the moisture in the 
paper insulation will lead to the reduction of the dielectric strength of the cellulose paper. 
Winding movement may rupture the insulation paper and the rupture of the insulation can 
further deform the winding. 
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Overheating caused by sustained heavy overloads or faulty cooling system, is 
another contributing factor to the winding movement. The temperature for the normal 
ageing of a power transformer is 98°C. Every rise or drop of 6°C either doubles or halves 
the electrical ageing. Exceeding the winding hot-spot temperature limit will accelerate the 
ageing process of the winding and therefore shorten the transformer's service life 
dramatically. In addition, temperatures higher than-the design affect the clamping forces. 
One transformer fault detection study shows that clamping forces vary up to 10% with 
the temperature variations. 

Structural defects due to poor quality control during manufacture may trigger 
winding failure in many ways. A winding bulge or sharp edge of the coil may cut through 
the insulation and cause short circuit between turns; deformed or disconnected leads, and 
bad connection may decrease the tightness of the winding and badly made joints may 
come apart and produce an open-circuit winding. 

The huge impact of transformer failures on security of power systems motivates 
the development of monitoring systems and testing strategies. Since a large number of 
failures are due to the windings, an efficient on-line diagnostic technique for detecting 

winding movement is a necessity. The TLD method addresses this need. 

» 

1.4 Currently Available Winding Diagnostic Tools 

An efficient on-line technique for monitoring transformer winding movement is 
of considerable interest due to the large number of aging transformers and the economic 
considerations under the deregulated electric power markets. Currently developed 
diagnostic techniques are discussed below. 

Transformer winding movement detection can be done by an internal visual 
inspection. It requires draining the oil in the transformer, to perform a direct inspection 
of windings and clamps, and to observe any signs of looseness. Conventionally, such 
inspections are conducted on a time-based regular maintenance schedule; therefore, it 
may result in long-time transformer outage and consequent high costs. Sometimes, an 
increase of the audible noise can also indicate winding looseness. Recently, condition- 
based maintenance is becoming the new trend and will eventually replace the time-based 
maintenance. 

Short-circuit impedance measurement is another technique to detect winding 
movement. One simply shorts the low voltage winding terminals and measures the input 
voltage, current and power. The result is then compared with the impedance before the 
transformer experienced a system short circuit. According to the IEC 60076-5, 2% 
deviation of the test results is the maximum value which can be accepted. The drawback 
of this technique is that it is an off-line diagnosis and usually done in a laboratory. In 
addition, it is only effective for a significant movement or distortion or looseness of the 
transformer windings. 

Dissolved Gas Analysis (DGA) distinguishes the different types of insulation 
faults depending on the composition of gases liberated by solid insulation or oil 
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breakdown. It can indirectly detect the winding displacement when this movement 
results in partial discharges. For example, when a partial discharge occurs, the most 
abundant gas among all the other dissolved gases is hydrogen. However, the method 
cannot locate where the displacement happened and how severe the displacement is. 
Also, in most cases the initial winding displacement does not result in partial discharges 
and may go undetected by DGA. 

A winding ratio test measures the numbers of turns of both primary and secondary 
windings and calculates the ratio between them. By comparing the measured winding 
ratio with the ratio of rated primary and secondary voltages as shown on the nameplate of 
the transformer, shorted turns or open winding faults may be detected. However, an 
outage and isolation of the transformer is required for the purpose of measurements. 

A winding resistance test is similar to the winding ratio test except that it 
measures the winding resistance rather than the number of winding turns. Additionally, a 
very precise ohmmeter is needed, which will assure the accuracy of a fraction of an ohm. 
The measured resistance will be compared with the previous measurement referred to the 
same temperature. Measurements are conducted for different phases and different tap- 
changer positions. This method detects the condition of the winding conductor directly. 
However, it requires a transformer outage and is usually performed in the factory or a 
laboratory. 

A 60 Hz transformer impedance test is another off-site winding detection method. 
It measures the input voltage, input current and input power while shorting the low 
voltage winding of the transformer. The before and after results are then compared with 
the before and after short circuit. This test is insensitive to small winding movements. 

Leakage reactance measurement (LRM) can be achieved with the same test set-up 
as the short circuit impedance measurement. LRM is based on the increased leakage 
reactance, resulting from the radial outward force on the outer winding and the radial 
inward force on the inner winding induced by short circuits. The main advantage of LRM 
method is that it is sensitive to winding distortion and insensitive to temperature or 
presence of contamination. However, it is not only an off-line and in-laboratory method, 
but also insufficient for frequencies more than 200 KHz, when compared with the FRA 
method, which will be discussed in the later part of this section. Furthermore, the 
deviation of measurement obtained from LRM is hardly found for some type of physical 
winding displacement for example, when the outward winding is simply bent inward to 
the core without any axial displacement, even when the distortion of the winding is 
severe. 

Winding distortion can eventually develop into transformer failures, which can be 
catastrophic. Aging of the insulation has cumulative effects on transformer winding 
distortion. An effective on-line condition monitoring for transformer windings is 
required to provide instant detection of the winding integrity. Currently several on-line 
monitoring and diagnostic techniques are used for monitoring the windings . 
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Vibration test is an on-line monitoring technique. It monitors the vibration 
signals recorded on the tank wall by acoustic sensors and indicates the deviation or 
change of the internal winding position- Since the acoustic sensors are usually mounted 
on the tank wall, vibration testing doesn't require transformer outage. However, it is only 
effective for detecting large winding movement and can only be used as reference 
information. For an externally installed vibration sensor, it is even harder to distinguish 
whether the disturbance is caused by the winding distortion or by the surrounding 
environment. 

Low voltage impulse (LVI) method is a well known technique for winding 
movement detection, which was proposed by W. Lech and L. Tyminsky in Poland in 
1960 and first published in 1966. LVI technique was originally used off-line and later 
developed into on-line monitoring. It applies a few microsecond duration low voltage 
impulse to one winding and records the voltage or current response in the other winding 
or windings. Recorded response currents or voltages are compared during some time 
interval. However, the response waveform is heavily relying on the input waveform. It 
adds more difficulty to determine whether the changed response is due to the deviation of 
the input waveform or the displacement of the transformer winding. 

With the acquisition of modern digital signal processing techniques, LVI method 
has been developed into a commonly used technique, called Frequency Response 
Analysis (FRA) technique. There are two types of FRA methods: FRA (I) and FRA (S). 
In FRA (I), LVI measurements are firstly taken and then converted into frequency 
domain by using Fourier transform, fast Fourier transform, short-time Fourier transform 
or wavelet transform. By dividing the response current by the input voltage, one can 
obtain the transfer function of the transformer, which is actually the transformer's 
transadmittance in frequency domain. Some researchers prefer transimpedance, i.e. the 
quotient between the input voltage and output current, and others prefer transadmittance. 
In both cases, the transfer function is freed from the input waveform, and it is a unique 
"signature" of the parameters of the internal windings. Winding movements result in the 
change of the RLC parameters of the winding, such as inter-turn capacitance, ground 
capacitance and series inductance. Hence, by comparing the changed "signature" with the 
"signature" obtained from the new transformer or from the previous measurements, one 
can detect the deformation of the winding. The drawback of this technique is that the 
maximum frequency that can be used is no more than 4 MHz and the results can be very 
sensitive to the test set-up and the arrangement of the physical test cables and leads. In 
addition, the experimental set up will have a big impact on the test results, for example, 
the cables layout, the leads connection and the choice of external circuit. The impedance 
of the external measuring circuit will vary with the frequency, so strictly speaking there is 
no way to avoid the deviation of the external impedance for FRA methods. 

FRA technique can be applied to both off-line and on-line monitoring of 
transformer winding movement, for example, on-site measurements on a 200MVA 3- 
phase power transformer in service in Germany. Both monitoring systems consist of 
voltage sensors and current sensors which are mounted at the transformer, and a transient 
digital recorder with a resolution of 10 bits and a sampling frequency of 10MHz. Off-line 
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transient monitoring is realized by switching operation of a SF& circuit breaker on the 
high-voltage side of the transformer while the low-voltage side is usually disconnected 
from the power network. On the other hand, on-line condition monitoring is realized by 
the dominant excitation transients that occur at only one phase. The transfer function 
(transadmittance) used here is the quotient between the spectra of the neutral current and 
the spectra of the terminal voltage. Both off-line and on-line monitoring measurements 
were taken during an 1 1 -month period, and thus prove its feasibility. 

Theoretically, the frequency response obtained from the above off-line and on- 
line measurements should not be identical to each other, but the resonance frequencies for 
both cases are the same up to 780 KHz. Therefore, a new resonance frequency can 
indicate the movement of the winding. However, this method requires a large amount of 
information about the dominant excitation modes accumulated over a long period of time 
and is only valid for up to 1MHz. 

FRA (S) is also called SFRA, namely Swept Frequency Response Analysis. FRA 
(S) technique was first proposed by Dick and Erven in 1978. In this method, a signal 
from a network analyzer is applied and the swept frequency signal is generated by 
injecting a sinusoidal signal at a frequency, one at a time. SFRA technique maintains the 
constant energy level for each frequency. The analyzer used in SFRA provides better 
resolution due to the ability of autoscale. Compared with FRA (T) method, SFRA has 
better signal to noise ratio and wider frequency range. However it needs longer 
measurement time and is usually very expensive. 

FRA techniques are still the most effective method used for winding movement 
detection. From the above discussion, we can see that currently used monitoring 
techniques are inadequate, especially for high frequencies. Therefore, a new high 
frequency transformer model and data conditioning technique are needed for the use of 
SFRA in on-line condition monitoring of transformer winding movement. 

CHAPTER 2 Transfforaneir Modells 
2.1 Modelling Background 

Since the invention of power transformer in 1885, people have developed 
different transformer models for different purposes. Transformer models specifically used 
for the winding movement detection are discussed here, 

A model based on multi-conductor transmission line theory uses a single turn as a 
circuit element, with the capacitance, inductance, and losses calculated as distributed 
parameters, are built up to simulate transformer windings. In the above model, transfer 
functions (i.e. frequency response) that describe how the location of a fault, such as a PD 
source, affects the current signals measured at the terminals of the winding, were 
calculated. The model shows how the position of the zeros in the frequency response of 
the measured current signals can be used to locate the winding distortion. However, it 
needs (n+l)*(n+l) Y matrix for n conductors or layers or pancakes, which is a huge 
amount of calculation for a normal power transformer. 
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Another model based on FRA is developed into condition monitoring technique 
for transformers in service. In this model, the applied voltage is measured on the high 
voltage winding using the HV bushing as a voltage divider. A custom designed 
"secondary" is installed on the capacitance tap to obtain a suitable signal, while the 
current is recorded on the other winding. By Fourier transformer, the transadmittance 
obtained gives the characteristic of the on-line transformer windings, but the usable 
frequency is about 0.8 MHz in the field and up to 3 MHz in a laboratory. 

By evaluating the leakage factors in a transformer winding, a model for internal 
winding faults study is presented. The leakage factor between coil 1 and coil 2 is defined 
as s i2 = l-Mi2 2 /(LiI^) in the above papers, where Li and L2 are the self inductance, and 
M12 is the mutual inductance. BCTRAN is used in the method. It is an auxiliary routine 
of EMTP and is used to produce an input file readable by EMTP. A matrix of inductance 
and a matrix of resistance of the transformer winding must be computed by BCTRAN 
first, which indicates that a full knowledge of the transformer winding has to be available. 
BCTRAN is an auxiliary routine of EMTP and is used to produce an input file readable 
by EMTP. Based on the above R and L matrices, a new set of R and L matrices must be 
developed to allow the simulation of any kind of internal winding fault, for example 
faults between any winding turns or faults between any winding turn and the earth. 

This model is completely compatible with EMTP, but it adds lots of complication 
due to the computation of the new R, L matrices and the evaluation of leakage factor. The 
determination of the leakage factor largely depends on the methods chosen and the 
assumptions made. Based on the geometry information of the transformer and 
experimental results, a correcting factor is usually added to increase the calculation 
accuracy of the leakage factor. Different researchers may choose different correcting 
factors. Furthermore, the detailed transformer winding data is not usually obtained from 
the manufacturer, which is the fundamental data base needed in this model. 

A newly developed model HIFRA, high-frequency internal frequency response 
analysis, uses an injected wide-band frequency signal through the transformer bushing, in 
combination with an internal FRA measurement This model measures the signals inside 
the transformer tank by using appropriate non-contact sensors inside the transformer on 
the transformer winding leads, and therefore, the transfer function would then be 
calculated from the signals measured inside. This method increases the useful frequency 
range up to 10MHz. 

Wavelet analysis and neural network are applied to the winding detection by the 
researchers in Texas A & M University. Based on the normal and faulty primary signals 
obtained from EMTP, this method uses wavelet transform as a processor to the four 
neural networks (two BP neural networks and two Elman networks) to identify the 
internal turn-to-turn faults in transformer winding. This method is not suitable for high- 
frequencies because the transformer model used in EMTP has lumped parameters. It also 
needs a big data base as the baseline. 
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An analysis of internal winding stresses in EHV generator step-up transformer 
was performed at Ontario Hydro. In this analysis, a high accuracy frequency dependent 
transformer model is used to monitor the terminal condition of a transformer under 
transient conditions. An internal voltage distribution map is created by the measured 
transfer functions among terminals and various points of the winding, and is used to 
evaluate the insulation stress and therefore detect the winding displacement. This high 
frequency transformer model takes foil account of frequency dependent parameter 
effects, thus it is only suitable for the transformer under study and the standard name 
plate data from other transformers give no information to the model. 

Transformer winding turn-to-turn or turn-to-earth fault is modeled by coupled 
electromagnetic and structural finite elements. This model is based on the physical 
information of the specific transformer and the simulation is implemented by commercial 
software. A large amount of previous experiment data are available to compare with the 
present measurements and simulation results. However, in reality it is very hard to get the 
physical layout of a transformer; therefore detailed parameters are not available. Similar 
to the model in the previous paragraph, it doesn't have practical applications to a large 
number of transformers in service with different physical structure and electrical 
capacities. 

Due to the disadvantage of the above transformer models, a new transformer 
model for winding movement diagnosis has to be established. FRA technique is the most 
used and effective detection method in winding displacement so far. With the increase of 
the frequency, the capacitance in the transformer becomes more important than the 
inductance. In FRA, it represents the higher resonances. As the fingerprint or signature of 
the transformer winding, admittance or transadmittance has more sensitivity for high 
frequency than impedance or transimpedance. In my trial and error of developing an 
effective transformer model, the value of transadmittance in frequency domain is 
considered as the fingerprint of the transformer under study, which is the quotient 
between the output current spectrum and input voltage spectrum of the transformer in this 
chapter. 

• 2.2 Physical! TramsiFoirnaer Model Simulated as a Tramsmnilissioini Lime 

A 167KVA single phase distribution transformer as shown in figure 2. 1 is used in 
the model simulation for this chapter. The transformer's voltage rating is 1 4400V/347 V, 
and the impedance is 2%. The high voltage and low voltage winding BILs are 1 25 kV 
and 30kV respectively. The weight of the transformer is 648 kg. The transformer looks 
like a cylinder, in which the two windings are wrapped on an iron core. The low voltage 
winding is split into the inner section and outer section with the high voltage winding in 
between. The closest winding to the core is the inner low voltage winding, then high 
voltage winding. The outer LV winding is closest to the tank. 

The high voltage winding is made of copper coil with a 4 mm diameter cross section. The 
radius between the high voltage coil and the central point of the iron core is about 13.24 
cm. Unlike the high voltage winding, the low voltage winding is made of aluminum sheet 
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with thickness of 1.5 mm. For each section of the low voltage sheet, it has 16 turns. The 
distance between sheets is 0.5 mm. The radius of the most inner layer is 10.16 cm; the 
distance from the most outer layer of low voltage sheet to tank is 8.89 cm; the diameter of 
the tank is 50.8 cm. The height of the windings is 40.64 cm. 

From the above detailed physical layout of the transformer, the electrical 
parameters RLC can be calculated and therefore a physical transformer model circuit is 
set up as shown in Figure 2.2. All resistance values are in ohm; the inductance values are 
in mili-henry; the capacitance values are in pico-farad. 

From the perspective of electromagnetics, the transformer winding conductors are 
like transmission line conductors except that they are thinner and shorter. However, the 
same length of the transmission line or transformer winding "looks" longer for high 
frequency signal than low frequency signal. In this respect, the transformer winding can 
behave in a similar way when a megahertz range signal is applied as an overhead 
transmission line applied with kilohertz range frequencies. 

A real transmission line has distributed parameters. In every single tiny section or 
fraction of the line, it includes a series resistance, a series inductance and two shunt 
capacitances. These R, L and C are uniformly distributed along the line. However, the 
physical transformer model of Figure 2.2 is lumped parameter characteristics. In order to 
simulate the distribution characteristics of the transmission line, the lumped parameter 
transformer model has to be evenly split into sections. The more the number of the 
sections, the more distributed the transformer winding model is. Theoretically, an 
increase in the number of sections creates more LC loops, which can lead to more 
resonance frequencies. 

Whenever the winding has some movement, its physical layout will be distorted 
and lead to the variation of the RLC parameters in the model. Correspondingly, the 
resonances will change either in magnitude or shift in frequency. Consequently, the 
waveform of the frequency response may distort as well. By comparing the resonances 
and the general shape of the waveform from time to time, one should be able to detect 
whether there is noticeable change in the winding geometry in some time period. 

Based on the physical transformer model in Figure 2.2, the simulations have been 
done in Microtran with the evenly divided sections of the circuit. An impulse voltage 
source VI with 2.5 ns rising time is injected into the higji voltage terminal 1 1 while a 
13.37 ohms load resistor is connected to the low voltage terminal 22'. The total 
simulation time is 80 us. Output current 12 and input signal VI are transferred into 
Matlab script to obtain the frequency response of the transformer, i.e. transadmittance 
spectrum. The Matlab script is as follows. 



%matlab script for physical transformer model in chapter 2 
load origl .txt; % load simulation results from Microtran 
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%plot input voltage and output current in time domain 

close all; 

figure 

subplot(3,l , 1 ),plot(origl (:,2)/l e-6,origl (: ,3)); 
ylabel('Input voltage in V');grid; 
axis([19.8 20.2 50 350]);xlabel('time in us 1 ) 

subplot(3, 1 ,2),plot(origl (:,2)/l e-6,origl (:,5));grid; 
ylabel('Output current in A');axis([l9 21 -0.002 0.01]); 
xlabel('time in us'); 

%plot I(f)/V(f) in frequency domain by FFT 

dt=2.5e-9;%time step 

t=origl(:,2);%32001 time step 

v=fft(origl(:,3)); 

i=fft(origl(:,5)); 

N=length(t);%801 odd number 

%n=N%when N is even number 

n=length(i)-l;%change odd number to even number 

nyquist=l/2/dt; 

freq=(l :n/2)/(n/2)*nyquist; 

freq=freq-freq(l);%frequency from zero to near nyquist frequency 

imag=abs(i(l :n/2)); 

vmag=abs(v(l :n/2)); 

b==imag./vmag;%transadmittance 

subplot(3,l ,3),plot(freq/l e6,b),grid; 

xlabel(Trequency in NOTzO;ylabel(l(f)/V(f)'); 

axis([0 20 -0.5e-4 3e-4]); m 



More resonances are expected with the increase in the number of the sections. 
Simulations have been performed from one section to eight sections in Microtran and 
Matlab. However, the results are almost the same and only have two dominant resonance 
frequencies as shown in Figure 2.3. 

The reason of only one resonance frequency is explained as follows. When the 
transmission line is so long that an equivalent p circuit is required instead of the nominal 
p circuit, the hyperbolic correcting functions must be applied to the line's parameters. 
The boundary length L b for overhead line and cable are calculated as the function of 
frequency applied as shown in formula (1) and (2). In other word, U is the maximum 
length of each section in our model. 

Lb= lM22 for overhead line (1) 
/ 

L^jtfKX) forcable (2) 
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For a transmission line with power frequency, Lb is 170 km; while for a cable with 
power frequency, Lb is about 50 km. The transformer winding is something in between 
the overhead line and cable, so if we combine formula (1) and (2) into formula (3) and 
the maximum frequency we are interested is around 20MHz, then Lb will be 0.25 meters. 
By the size of the transformer winding, we can calculate the total length of the winding, 
which is around 200 meters. By dividing the total length with Lb, we can get the minimum 
number of sections needed for this model, which is 800 sections in our case. Such a huge 
number of sections makes the transformer parameters as distributed as a real transmission 
line, but more critically, it limits the effectiveness of this physical model. For high 
capacity power transformers with much longer windings, the calculations in this model 
are too huge to be realistic. 

L b = 5*000 ^ transformer winding (3) 

Another big disadvantage of this physical transformer model is that usually the 
detailed design parameters of transformers are not available. 

2.3 Decoupled HSgh Freqimemcy Transformer Model 

i 

A simplified higfc frequency transformer model is used in Microtran to simulate 
the winding performance. By using the RLC conversion formulae in the paper, the 
coupled-coils constant parameter transformer model in Figure 2.2 can be decoupled 
firstly as shown in Figure 2.4. 

Due to the two sections of the low voltage winding, the above figure is still 
coupled. By simply dropping the parallel branch with -8.48 pF capacitance and the shunt 
branch with -8952 pF capacitance, we can apply the conversion formulae again and get 
the totally decoupled high frequency transformer as shown in Figure 2.5. 

To further improve the obtained circuit, an imaginary neutral plate is added to it 
and all the RLC parameters are equally split into two parts. The modification makes the 
circuit symmetrical, which is usually the case in a real power transformer. The obtained 
symmetrical circuit is shown in Figure 2.6. 

Simulating the symmetrical circuit in Microtran and doing Fourier analysis in 
Matlab gives the results as shown in Figure 2.7. Only one resonance is found. The main 
disadvantage of this model lies in the still lumped parameters in Microtran transformer 
data card. Also, with the increase of frequency, the capacitance and skin effect will have 
big effects in the performance of the circuit. The parameters used here are not frequency 
dependent parameters. 

The dropping of one parallel capacitance branch and one shunt capacitance done 
in the second decoupling conversion is another big factor that invalidates this high 
frequency model. For different values of high frequencies, these two branches sometimes 
act like an open circuit, sometimes act like a short circuit, or the situation in between. 
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Therefore, above, elimination of branches is only a very rough approximation and results 
in more inaccuracies. 

2.4 Equivalent p Model by Nodal Analysis 

Any transformer can be described as a two-port system as shown in Figure 2.8. 
From the line hyperbolic equations, i.e. formula (4) and (5), an equivalent p circuit can be 
derived to represent the entire line length, which takes the frequency dependence of the 
parameters into account. Instead of injecting any signal into the circuit, the equivalent 
admittance of the whole circuit by nodal analysis is evaluated as the transfer function for 
this model. 

Zl = (Z7)^^ = Rl{o>) + ja>L\{aS) (4) 



72 = (7'i) ^^ 2) = <? 2 (*>) + JOCVfi>) (5) 
Where, 

Z*: impedance per meter 
Y*: admittance per meter 
1: total length of the line or winding 



7= yi = l<s/Z'- Y' propagation constant of the line 

This equivalent p model can not be used directly in time-domain simulations 
because the circuit parameters are functions of frequency. It is only useful for one- 
frequency at a time steady state solutions, so it is simulated in Matlab. The script is as 
following. The simulation result is shown in Figure 2.9. 



%matlab script for the equivalent pi model by using hyperbolic correction 

%for the whole transformer, using pi circuit for both windings 

%using inverse fft to get h(t) in time domain 

Hle3:le2:10e6]; 

w=2*pi*f; 

Sb=l 67000; 

Vbl=14400; 

Vb2=347; 

Zbl=Vbl*Vbl/Sb; 

Zb2=Vb2*Vb2/Sb; 
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cl2=352e-12; 

zl2=l./0'*w.*cl2)7Zbl; 

cl3=418e-12; 

zl3=170*w*cl3)yzbl; 

c30=50.9e-12; 

z30=l y(j.*w.*c30)./Zb2; 

%a=0.7*3e8; 

%YphaseO=-len/a.*w/pi; 

%tao=len/a;%8.37e-7; 

%for high voltage winding 
Cl=0.014e-12; 
Ll=3e-4; 
lenl=175.83; 

zl=G.*w.*Ll).*lenl .*sinh(j.*w.*lenl .*sqrt(Ll *Cl))./(j.*w.*lenl .*sqrt(Ll *C1))./Zbl; 
y21=j.*w.*Cl .*lenl *tanhG .*w.*lenl *sqrt(Ll *Cl)./2)./(j*w.*lenl .*sqrt(Ll *Cl)./2); 
z21=2./y21./Zbl; 

%for inner section of low voltage winding 

C2=398e-12; 

L2=2.85e-4; 

len2=13.33; 

z2^*w.*L2)*len2.*sinhO *w*leii2.*sqrt(L2*C2))7a.*w*len2.*sqrt(L2*C2))./Zb2; 
y22=j.*w.*C2.*len2.*tanhO.*w*len2.*sqrt(L2*C2)72)70.*w.*len2.*sqrt(L2*C2)./2); 

z22=2./y22./Zb2; 

%for outer section of low voltage winding 

C3=452e-12; 

L3=2.54e-4; 

len3— 14.94" 

z3=a.*w.*L3).*len3*sinha.*w.*len3*sqrt(L3*C3))7a.*w* 

y23=j.*w.*C3.*len3.*tanh(j.*w.*len3 *sqrt(L3*C3)./2)7a *w *len3.*sqrt(L3*C3)./2); 
z23=2./y23./Zb2; 

%calculate equivalent circuit 
%step 1 

z4=z2L*z22./(z21+z22); 
z5=z23.*z22Y(z23+z22); 
Z<5=z23.*z30./(z23+z30); 
%step 2: y to delta 
za=(zl .*z2+zl *z4+z2 *z4)./z4; 
zb=(zl .*z2+zL*z4+z2 *z4)./z2; 
zc=(zl *z2+zl.*z4+z2 *z4)Vzl ; 
%step 3 

zf=zl2.*za./(zl2+za); 

zd=z2 1 . * zb ./(z2 1 +zb); _ 
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ze=z5 . * zc./(z5+zc) ; 

%step 4: y to delta 

zgKzf. *z3+zf.*ze+z3 . *ze)./ze; 

zh=(zf*z3+zf.*ze+z3*ze)7z3; 

zi=(zf *z3+zf.*ze+z3 *ze)./zf; 

%step 5 

zk=zd. *zh./(zd+zh); 
zm=zi. *z6./(zi+z6); 
zn=zi+zm; 

ye=abs((zk+zn)./(zk.*zn))./Zb 1 ; 
y=fft(ye); 

plot(ffl e6,y);xlabel('Frequency in MHz , );y!abel( l Admittance , ); 

titleC 1 Applying Correction Factor to Pi Model for the Transformer ! );grid; 



The result gives many resonance frequencies, but the parameters used here are 
still lumped parameters. Non frequency-dependent parameters decide that the result 
obtained by this model is still unreliable. 

From the above three models, we find that different disadvantages limit the 
development of an effective transformer model for winding movement detection. For a 
lumped circuit, the approach is inadequate since the approximation is too great. A 
distinguishing feature of the circuit with distributed constants is its ability to support 
travelling waves of current and voltage. This leads us to explore the transformer 
modeling based on the travelling wave theory of a transmission system in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER 3 Tramsfformer as a TraimsiaifflssSoja Limie 

The travelling wave theory for transmission systems has been extensively studied 
since 1 930. In short, any disturbance, no matter whether it is electrical, magnetic, 
mechanical or audio, will cause a wave to propagate in the surrounding medium. On 
. power transmission systems, for example, on a transmission line, any electromagnetic 
disturbance caused by switching operations, faults or lightning strikes will result in the 
initiation of travelling electromagnetic waves. These waves propagate along the 
transmission system until they reach a discontinuity, such as the end of the line, where 
they may be reflected and/or refracted and modified. The waves may also be attenuated 
and distorted by corona and other losses until they are completely dissipated and die out. 
The velocity of electromagnetic waves ?o in free space is constant. By formula (1), 
regardless of the line geometry or conductor material, the electromagnetic wave always 
travels at the speed of light, i.e. 300km/ms. Approximately, it takes a wave 3.3 ms to 
travel 1000 km in free space. 
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|io: permeability of free space, 4p*10* 7 H/m; 
eo: permittivity of free space, 8.854*1 0" F/m. 

Another important term in travelling wave theory is the characteristic impedance 
Zc, also called surge impedance, which is the amplitude ratio between the voltage wave 
and the current wave. Zc represents the impedance which travelling waves encounter in 
the front along the line, so Zc is constant for the entire length of a uniformly distributed 
line. Unlike the velocity of travelling waves, Zc heavily depends on the geometry of the 
transmission systems. For example, for a single conductor above an ideal ground, Zc is 
about 500 O; while for two parallel conductors, Zc is about 200 to 300 O. Any change in 
Zc represents a discontinuity in the line, which may indicate an unusual condition of the 
line, for example, a short circuit fault. 

Travelling wave theory has been applied for accurate location of faults on power 
transmission systems. Technology is available to determine fault location within a 
transmission span of 300 meters on 500 kV transmission lines. Any fault on the 
transmission line represents a discontinuity in the wave propagation along the line, which 
is caused by the change of the surge impedance. Each wave can be decomposed into 
different frequencies depends on the type of faults. These waves travel and reflect 
towards the two ends of the line at the velocity of light if one assumes the wave 
propagation in the air has no dielectric loss. In practice, the travelling speed along the 
transmission line in the air is a little bit less than the speed of light. By observing the 
travelling time from one discontinuity to another or end of the line, one can calculate the 
fault distance by the product of the velocity of light and the travelling time. In this way, a 
fault can be accurately located. 

In practice, transformer winding is like a transmission line when the wave 
frequency is very high. According to the well known formula (2), for the power 
frequency 60 Hz, the wavelength along the transmission line is 5000 km; while for a 
higher frequency of 2 MHz, the wavelength along the transformer winding is only 150 m. 
In other word, high frequency waves make the transformer winding long enough to 
behave like a transmission line for wave propagation. In addition, measurements on many 
actual transformers have revealed that the internal capacitance between turns or coils are 
so small that the electromagnetic waves travel on conductors wound into coils of 
negligible internal capacitance, that is, ignoring the dielectric permittivity, , with the same 
speed as on a straight line conductor. Like fault location technique in transmission line, 
wave propagation theory can be put into the use of transformer winding movement 
diagnosis, which is named the Transmission Line Diagnostics (TLD) method by Dr. Jose 
Marti. 

?=f*? (2) 
f: frequency 

?: wavelength of that frequency 
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3.1 The Wave Propagation High-firequeimcy TramsfforHnner Model 

By taking advantage of the wave propagation property and frequency-dependent 
transmission line model, one can simulate the real transformer winding as a higji 
frequency distributed transmission line, obtain the characteristic impedance and 
propagation constant of the winding, calculate the travelling time for certain frequency 
for the total equivalent length of the winding. By comparing the change of the 
characteristic impedance Zc we can detect whether there is winding distortion or 
movement. The fault location results in an equivalent sublength, which can be compared 
with the total equivalent length and further used to determine where the winding 
movement or distortion has occurred. 

This section is split into three subsections. A frequency-dependant model for a 
transmission line is presented in the first subsection. The model for a non-faulted 
winding is derived in the second subsection. The last subsection details the modification 
to the model for the case when a fault occurs in the winding. 

3.1.1 Freqweimcy-dlepeiffidlantt Lime Model 

This subsection shows the derivation of a frequency-dependant line model for a 
transmission line. This model was originally presented by Dr. J. R. Marti in 1982. 

Given a transmission line as shown in Figure 3.1, the following wave equations 
can be obtained: 

where: 



c 



y f = zj f (5) 

(6) 




Z c = y — is the characteristic impedance of the line (7) 

Y = VZ'-T' is per unit length propagation constant of the line (8) 
Z' is the per unit length impedance of the line 
7' is the per unit length admittance of the line 

By combining equations (3) and (4), a forward perturbation function can be found 
as given in equation (9) under the condition V k + Z c I k = 2V A at x=0. 

V, X +ZI =(V k +Z c I k )e-* (9) 
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Therefore, at node m, equation (9) becomes: 

V m - Z.I' m = {V k + Z e I k )e-" (10) 
where: 

I' = -I (11) 

mm 

I is the length of the transmission line 



An equivalent circuit as shown in Figure 3.2 follows from equations (10) and 

(11). 

E kh and E mh are history functions and are defined as: 
E mh = (V k + ZJ^e-" (12) 

E kh = (V a -Z e J m )e-^ (13) 

From Figure 3 .2 and the above equations, we can find that a complicated 
distributed frequency-dependent transmission line is simply modeled as two separate 
lumped circuits. Each circuit includes the characteristic impedance of the transmission 
line, the wave propagation constant, and a history function. For a given transmission 
line, its characteristic impedance and propagation constant are fixed, since they are 
determined by the geometry and composition of the transmission line. Typical Zc of a 
transmission line is a smooth almost exponential curve, which decreases with frequency. 

3.1 .2 Non-faulted Wlmdimg Model 

The windings of the transformer behave as transmission lines if the frequency of 
the exciting voltage is sufficiently high. An individual winding is modeled by a black 
box which has a specific structure. The frequency-dependent model that was presented m 
the previous subsection is used for the structure of the black box. This subsection details 
the derivation of the parameters of the black box given that the input voltage, input 
current, and output current are known or measured. The unknown parameters of the 
model are the characteristic impedance and propagation constant of the equivalent line 
model. This model is for a normal, non-faulted winding. 

The winding under investigation is physically connected as shown in Figure 3.3. 

The transmission line model for the winding as connected in Figure 3.3 is shown 
in Figure 3.4. 

Applying Kirchoffs voltage law around the voltage loop of the right-hand side 
circuit of Figure 3.4 gives: 
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< 14 > 

Where: 

7 = JZ 0 m is the measured output current 

Substituting the definition of E mh from Equation (12) yields: 

V k e-*+Z c I k e-*=Z c I m +RI m ' (15) 

Where: 

V k = E s ZO° is the measured input voltage 
I k =I k Z0 is the measured input current 

Equation (1 5) contains two complex unknowns, thus another equation must be 
obtained. The second equation comes from applying Kirchoffs voltage law around the 
voltage loop of the left-hand side circuit as given by Equation (16): 

V k =E kh +ZJ k (16) 

Using the definition of £ w from equation (13) and noting the direction of I m 

yields: 

V k -Z c I k =RI m e-'-Z e I m e-r (17) 

Equations (1 5) and (17) can now be solved numerically to obtain the values for 
the characteristic impedance Zc and propagation constant 7 . Note that the propagation 
constant 7 obtained by this method is the actual value not the per-unit length value, 
i.e. y = f*l . While from formula (18), we can getr , which is the travelling time of wave 
propagation corresponding to certain co . Formula (19) enables us to find the equivalent 
length of the winding, i.e l e , which is in between the physical length of the winding and 
the height of the winding. v 0 is the velocity of wave propagation, which is 3e +8 m/s in air. 

(O * T = imaginary _ partly) (1 8) 

/ e =v 0 *r 09) 

From the above, we can see that by taking measurements of currents and voltages 
on the two ends of the winding, we obtain the Zc and 7 , which are the fingerprints of the 
winding without knowing the internal detailed physical parameters of the transformer. Zc 
and 7 are further used in the next section to detect the winding displacement. 

3.h3 Faulted Winding Model 
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The model shown in the previous subsection is modified to account for a fault at 
impedance Z x , an unknown location in the winding. The winding is split into two 

sections with effective lengths of /, and/ 2 . The modified model is shown in Figure 3.5. 

As with the non-faulted winding, the input voltage, input current, and output 
currents are known. The two sections on either side of the fault have, in general, 
different propagation constants; y x for the leftmost section and y 2 = y-y } for the 
rightmost section. Kirchoffs voltage law is applied to all of the loops, as was done with 
the simpler non-faulted winding. Four equations result from the four loops in the model, 
since there are only four unknowns, namely, V f , I f ,Z x , and y x , the model has a unique 

solution. The four equations are given by: 

V k -Z c J k =(V f -ZJ f )e^ (20) 
<y k +Z e I k )e*=V f +Z c I, (21) 

(I m R-I m ZJe-^-^ = V,-Z c I f (22) 
(V,+ZJ, =I m R + ZJ m (23) 

Equations (20) - (23) can be solved numerically to obtain the value of y x by the 
Matlab program. Above formulae are defined as function Fl to F4 respectively in the 
Matlab. The Matlab script is shown as following: 

% Matlab script for solving the nonlinear equations 
% Define the nonlinear equations 

Fl=V k -Z c I k -(V f -ZJ f )e^ 
F2=<y k +ZJ k )e-«-V f +ZJ f 

F3 = (I m R-I m Z c )e-<™ -^Yr~ V f - Z <h 

F4 = (K /+ Z c / / -^-)e-<^> -I m R+Z c I m 

F = f [Fl;F2;F3;F4]'; 
% Set initial values 
xO = [0; 0;0;0]; 

options = optimsetCDisplayViter 1 ); 
% Solve 

[x,fval] « fsolve(F,xO,options) 
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Since the per-unit length propagation constant is assumed not to change as the 
result of a fault, the location of the fault is simply given by: 

/„=/,^ (24) 

The fault impedance, Z x , is also determined by the solution of Equations 
(20) - (23) by Matlab. The determination of the fault impedance Z x can give insight into 
what type of fault occurred, for example, if Zx is very small, it implies a short circuit 
happens inside the transformer. 

Note: For the convenience of notation, in the following sections, Vin, Iin, Vout and lout 
will replace the Vk, Ik, Vm, Im of above formulae respectively. 

3.2 Laboratory Experimemts amd SimuDatioiii Results 

Experimental works have been performed in the university High Voltage Lab and 
the utility research lab (Powertech Labs. Inc). 

3.2 J ImiUiall Experinmeimts Performed in the Umiiversity Labs 

The excitation of input signal can be created by two means in the laboratory: a 
function generator or a network analyzer. A good network analyzer can produce discrete 
frequencies one at a time with a high resolution, record all the input and output signals in 
the time and frequency domain, calculate the transfer function both in magnitude and 
phase angle. However, the equipment is very expensive. An alternative way is to use a 
simple function generation, which either injects a sinusoidal signal, at a given frequency, 
to the tested transformer or produces a low voltage impulse signal for the test. In our 
experiment, a sinusoidal signal was adopted as the input voltage source. The WAVETEK 
function generator used has a maximum frequency of 2MHz with the 50 kHz frequency 
resolution. The oscilloscope is Tektronix TDS 220 with 2 channels. The experimental 
circuit is set up as figure 3.6. 



hi the above figure, the input resistor Rin is 20 O with 0.5% precision. The output 
resistor is made of one 20 O and one 30 O resistors both with 0.5% precision. A function 
generator injects low voltage sinusoidal wave into the circuit at every 100 kHz from 500 
kHz to 2 MHz. 

The first set of transformers for test is four 16.7kVA 240V/280V variacs in series. 
The negative terminals have been shorted together. The connecting cables between them 
are made as short as possible, since the cable itself can act like a transmission line. 
Because of the small gauge of the windings of these Variacs and antenna effect, only a 
very small amount of current is drawn. Stray capacitance is everywhere, which causes big 
loss. For an open circuit test, the output voltage is only a few tens of mV when the input 
voltage is a few tens of volts. Therefore the measurements are not acceptable. 
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The second transformer tested is a 3 -phase 60 cycle lOkVA transformer as shown 
in Figure 3.7. The voltage rating is 220/220V and total weight is 275 pounds. In order to 
have a solid ground, the core and the chassis are shorted together. Initially, the 
experiments are performed in an undergraduate lab. However, antenna effect and bad 
grounding conditions have a huge influence on the measurement, which leads to a low 
signal-to-noise ratio. In order to improve the accuracy of the experiments, the transformer 
has been moved into a special high voltage lab, where good shielding and good 
grounding are obtained. Both the wall and the floor of the high voltage lab are made of 
aluminum, which provide evenly distributed stray capacitance and hence make it more 
like the enclosed coils inside a tank environment To avoid electromagnetic interference 
(EMI), both the function generator and the oscilloscope are shielded by an aluminum 
case. 

From Figure 3.7, we can see the transformer is a dry type transformer without a 
tank. In order to simulate the physical transformer which is usually inside a metal case, 
we wound an aluminum foil to the top of the winding. We also use the insulation sticker 
and paper ball to separate the aluminum cylinder from the winding with different 
separations. The change of the separation between the winding and the aluminum tank 
will vary the inductance of the winding and the capacitance in between, and therefore 
vary the values of Zc for different frequencies. 

Ideally, according to formula (25) and (26) below, we can see that the changes in 
the winding distances (i.e. the separation b and d) vary both the capacitance and the 
inductance. The increase of the separation reduces the capacitance between the winding 
and the ground and raises the self-inductance of the winding. Formula (27) further 

defines that Zc is directly proportional to — - — . When b is much less than d, which is 

1 + b I d 

usually the case for real transformers, the denominator of the fraction equals 1 , hence the 
Zc is directly proportional to b. We can conclude here that the internal insulation distance 
plays a key role in the value of Zc. When b is in the same order as d, both of them 
determine the value of Zc. 

c= ea>hb+d 1Q , p (25) 
4^v 0 bd 

L = 4Wt n2 1T^7 A0 ~' H < 26 > 
h b + d 

Zc = 120^^—|— O (27) 
\ e h \ + bld 

Where, 

p: magnetic permeability of the material 
e: dielectric constant of the insulation material 
N: total number of the turns of the winding 
h: axial length of the winding 

b: internal insulating distance, i.e. distance between the inter winding and the core 
d:external insulating distance, i.e. distance between the outer winding and the tank 
vq: velocity of light in a vacuum, 300m/us. 
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The relationship that Zc is directly proportional to the inner separation can be 
proved in another way. Taking a simple case, for two parallel plates, the capacitance is 
inversely proportional to the separation between the plates by the well-known 
relationship/formula (28). 

C=k,A/D (28) 

Where, 

ki: constant 

A: area of the plate 

D: the distance between two plates 

[Z 7 \ R + jwL m1 _ t 
By extending the formula (7), we get Z c = ^— = J — ^ , with the 

increasing of frequency, R and G are negligible, therefore we get the formula (29). In 
formula (30), v<> is a constant, i.e. the speed of light. Combining these two formulae, we 
can get the direct relationship between Zc and C (3 1 ). 

(29) 
(30) 

^-=— (31) 
C 

Comparing formulae(28) and (30), we get 

Zc=-^-D = koD (32) 
k x A 

From the above we can find that formula (32) is consistent with formula (27), 
which leads us to focus more on the variation of the separation between the winding and 
the core of a transformer. It also gives us some general idea that Zc increases with the 
increase of the separation; it can be either the separation between the winding and the 
core, or the separation between the winding and the tank. 

However, in the above ideal situation, Zc is linear to the separation and 
independent of frequency, which is usually not the case for practical transformers. More 
often, transformers are made of concentric core and tank, which provide nonlinear 
capacitances and Zc as well. For example, the capacitance is the logarithm of the 
separation of two concentric cylinders; also, the dielectric constant becomes frequency 
dependent. Therefore, separation between the winding and the core, separation between 
the winding and the tank, and frequency are the main factors to be varied in our 
technique. 

By measuring the input voltage, input current and output voltage, we simulate the 
winding performance of the unity transformer in Matlab based on the formulae described 
in section 3.1. The Matlab script is as following: 
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%Matlab script for experiments performed in the univeristy lab 
%Frequency scan 

%Experimental results of input voltage, input current and output current 
%are 3 knowns. Hence, we set them as constant A, B, and C. 
%Source voltage is the reference voltage which has zero phase angle 

close all; 

Rin=20;%input resistor is adjustable 

A^ata(:,4)*exp(2*pi*1000*data(:,l)*le-9.*data(:,5)*j)/2;%input voltage Vk(to 

the winding) 

B=(data(:,2)/2-A)/Rin;%input current Ik 
R=50;%output resistor is adjustable 

C>data(: 3 6).*exp(2^i*1000*data(:,l)*le-9.*data(:,7)*j)/R/2;%output current Im 

kl=A+B*R; 

k2=C+B*C*R./A; 

ml=C-B*B./C; 

m2=B+C.*C*R./A; 

nl=C*R+A.*B./C; 

n2=C.*C*R*R./A-A; 

%set the parameters aa, bb, cc for solving Zc 

aa=ml.*k2; 

bb=nl *k2-m2 *kl; 

cc=-n2.*kl; 

Zc=(-bb+sqrt(bb.*bb-4*aa. *cc))./(2*aa); 

Zc_mag=abs(Zc); 

Zc_angle=unwrap(angle(Zc)); 

%Zc plots 

figure(l) 

subplot(2,l,l); 

plot(data(:,l),Zc_mag);ylabel( , Magnitude of Zc'fcgridititleCZc'); 
axis([500 2000 100 1300]);%parameters are adjustable & The command may not 
be needed. 

subplot(2,l,2); 

plot(data(:,l),Zc_angle/pi);xlabel(Trequency in KHz^ylabelCPhase angle of Zc 
in pi');grid; _ 

The characteristic impedance Zc of the transformer winding is obtained in the 
unshielded lab as shown in Figure 3.8. The results have been smoothed out because the 
geometrical irregularity of the transformer results in the oscillation of Zc. The winding of 
the transformer is very short. In the normal lab, there are stray capacitances all over the 
place, to the supporting poles, to the wall, to the nearby objects, to the floor, and to the 
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chassis. All create the irregularity and uncertainty, which degrades the transmission line 
behavior of the winding. Antenna effect is another factor which worsens the experimental 
condition. More important, the ground is not evenly distributed, which is not the situation 
for an over head transmission line. 

In the experiments, the internal insulating distance b is fixed, and the only thing 
we can change is the outer insulating distance d. With the increase of d, Zc decreases 
correspondingly. In Figure 3.8, we can find that when changing the transformer tank from 
closed foil to open foil, i.e. increasing d, Zc goes up dramatically. Zc of open foil is 
almost one and a half times of Zc of close foil. We can find the same phenomenon 
between 0.5 cm and 5 cm separations. The Zc curve of 5 cm separation is always above 
the Zc curve of 0.5 cm separation. They are like in parallel, which demonstrates that the 
increment of Zc from one separation to another separation is fixed, determined by the 

faction — 2 — . However, the oscillation of the curves reflects the inferior experimental 
1 + bid 

conditions, like bad grounding and antenna effect. 

After moving the transformer into the HV lab, the grounding and shielding 
conditions improve dramatically, but the presence of other HV gas insulation testing 
equipments in the HV lab creates the extra irregularity problem. Simulation results 
among different locations are shown as Figure 3.9. It shows that the location or the 
experimental condition plays a critical role in the accuracy of the simulation results. 

From the Figure 3.8 and 3 .9, we can find that no matter how big the external 
insulating distance is and no matter where the experiment is performed, the general shape 
of Zc of the transformer winding is just like the characteristic impedance of transmission 
line. 

However, there are still some other factors which limit the accuracy of the 
simulation. Factors like the minimal frequency resolution, the recording length of the 
samples and the data-reading by human (when using the cursor to get the phase angle), 
the bad grounding condition, the uncontrolled stray capacitance, the small signal to noise 
ratio, the temperature (if the winding is too thin and therefore susceptible to temperature 
change), the test set-up and especially the old equipment, they all reduce the accuracy of 
the simulation results. For example, the links of the wire or the scope cables will create 
an extra phase delay because they act like a transmission line for high frequency wave as 
well. In order to improve the accuracy of the simulation results, experiments need to be 
implemented in a utility research lab which has advanced function generator and better 
digital oscilloscope. 

3.2.2. Experiments Performed inn the Powertech ILabs 

Under private communication protected under a confidentiality agreement, similar 
experiments are performed on a 1 67kVA distribution reactor in a utility research lab. A 
fast pulse generator, a.high precision measuring equipment and automatic data recording 
were used. As the above, three parameters are recorded in the time domain: input voltage, 
input current and output current. The internal impedance of the pulse generator is 50 O. 
While the output current is measured on a lO shunt. Different from the previous 
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experiments in the UBC lab, the input is not a sinusoidal signal. Instead, an impulse 
signal is injected. The sampling frequency is 500 MHz, which implies that the maximum 
frequency from the signal we can get is 25 MHz. Hence, the time-step is 2 ns. The 
number of the sampling points is 30,000 and the time window is 60 us. The minimal 
recording data value is 1 e" 8 . The original measurement obtained from the research lab is 
shown in Figure 3.10. In order to have a detailed look of the waveform when the impulse 
signal is injected, figure 3.10 only shows the waves from 1 1.8 jis to 13 |is. 

The data obtained from the research lab is not put into use direcdy. Some 
modifications have been made. Firstly, the time window is chopped for all three 
waveforms. From the data file obtained, we can find that there are lots of noise during the 
whole time period. After examining the input voltage data file, we find that at 1 1 .988 \is, 
the input impulse voltage is being injected; while at 12.108 [is, the impulse signal has its 
first zero crossing. In order to remove the noise, we set the signal before 1 1 .988 \is and 
after 12.108 \is to 0. Therefore, a better impulse input signal is generated without noise 
before and after. Correspondingly, the input current and output current are chopped at 
1 1 .988 ys andl2.108 \\s as well, and only the signals in the time interval 1 1 .988 ps and 
12.108 us are kept nonzero. Furthermore, in order to get almost continuous frequency 
response, the time window has been extended to double as before. By chopping and 
extending the time window, an impulse response is represented in a better way. Figure 
3.11 shows the modified measurements in the time domain. 

By applying the formulae developed in section 3.1, we can obtain the 
characteristic impedance Zc of the winding in both magnitude and phase as shown in 
Figure 3.12, based on the following Matlab script. Furthermore, the travelling time and 
equivalent length of the winding for different frequencies are obtained, as shown in 
Figure 3.13. 



%Matlab script for experiments performed in a utility reserach lab 
%Inject Impulse Signal 

%chop the time window from first zero crossing 
%add another 30,000 points — i.e. zero padding 

close all; 
dt=2e-9; 

n=60000;%number of points 

tmax=dt*n; 

t=[dt:dt:tmax]; 

fmax=l/dt;%sampling frequency is 500MHz 

df=finax/n;%frequency resoluation 

freq=[df :df : fmax] ; 

f=transpose(freq); 

w=2*pi*f; 

v_in=data(:,3); 

i_in=data(:,4).*50; . 
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i_out=data(:,5); 

v_in_f=fft(v_in);%convert input voltage into frequency domain 
i_in_Wft(i_in);%convert input current into frequency domain 
i_out_f=fft(i_out);%convert output current into frequency domain 

%Experimental results of input current, input voltage and output current 
%are 3 knowns. Hence, we set them as constant A, B, and C. 

A=v_in_f; I 
B=i_in_f; 
:=i_out_f; 

R=l ;% resistor connected to the bottom end of the reactor in ohms 

kl=A+B*R; 

k2=C+B*C*R./A; 

ml=C-B.*B./C; 

m2=B+C.*C*R./A; 

nl=C*R+A.*B./C; 

!n2=C.*C*R*R./A-A; 

%set the parameters aa,bb,cc for solving Zc 

aa=ml.*k2; 

|bb=nl.*k2-m2.*kl; 

cc=-n2.*kl; 

iZc=(-bb+sqrt(bb.*bb-4*aa,*cc))7(2*aa); 

jZc_mag=abs(Zc); | 
Zc_angle=unwrap(angle(Zc)); 

%plots 

%time domain plots 
figure (1) 

subplot(3 , 1 , l),plot(t/l e-6,v_in);grid; 
titleCinput voltage^jylabelCvoltage in volt 1 ); 

axis([11.8 13 -2 15]);%The parameters are changeable according to when the impulse 
signal is injected. 

%This command may not be needed if we want the full range plot. 
subplot(3,l,2),plot(t/le-6,iJn);grid; 
title( f input currentO;ylabel('current in ampere*); 
axis([l 1.8 13 -0.5 0.5]);%changeable or not needed. 
subplot(3 , 1 ,3),plot(t/l e-6,i_out);grid; 

titleCoutput current');xlabel( r time in ns'^ylabelOcurrent in ampere 1 ); 
axis([l 1.8 13 -0.4 0.3]);%changeable or not needed. 

%FRA plots 
figure (2) 

subplot&UXplotCt/l e-6 > i_in./Lout);grid;%v_out=i out, Rout=lohm 
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title(Transadmittance of the Reactor');xlabel( r time in ysO;ylabel(Transadmittance in 
Siemens 1 ); 

axis([l 1.8 13 -100 150]);%changeable or not needed 
subplot(2,l,2) a plot(f/le6XLin^./(L ou Lf));grid; 

titleCTrequency Response of the ReactorO;xlabel('frequency in 
MHz');ylabel(Transadmittance in Siemens 1 ); 

axis([0 25 -50 100]);%Only take the values up to Nyquist frequency & parameters are 
adjustable 

%TLD plots (Zc) 

figure(3) 

subplot(2,l,l); 

plot(freq/le6,Zc_mag);ylabel( , Zc , );tiUe( , Magnitude ofZc*);grid; 
axis([0 25 0 300]);%parameters are adjustable 
subplot(2,l,2); 

plot(fireq/le6,Zc_angle/pi);xlabelCFrequency in MHz'fcylabelOPhase angle of 
Zc');title(Thase angle of Zcl in pi');gnd; 

axis([0 25 -1300 100]);%parameters are adjustable 



From figure 3.12, we can find the Zc of the transformer winding has the exactly 
same wave shape as the Zc of a typical transmission line up to 1 7.5MHz. With the 
increase of the frequency, the magnitude of Zc decays exponentially and the phase angle 
of Zc decreases linearly. Therefore, we can verify that it is valid to model the transformer 
winding as a transmission line as long as the frequency is high enough. The signal with 
high frequency travels fast and has a small wavelength so that the transformer winding is 
long enough to allow the wave to travel along as if the wave travels along the 
transmission line. 

When the frequency is relatively low, for example in our case lower than 0.5MHz, 
the corresponding wavelength of the frequency is very long. Especially, if the wavelength 
is longer than the physical length of the winding, the injected signal will not really travel 
along the winding like along a transmission line. In other words, the winding is not long 
enough to act like a transmission line for any low frequency signals. This explains the 
phase angles for the lower frequency range. 

When the frequency is extremely high, the Zc response is becomes more sensitive 
to the test set-up, the noise and the accuracy of the measuring equipment. We can find in 
figure 3.12 that the magnitudes of Zc above 17.5 MHz begin to increase. It should be 
corrected by further improvement on the overall test design and more advanced 
measuring equipment. 

From figure 3.13, we can see that the results are consistent with the conclusion in 
section 3.1.2. Like in a transmission line, high frequency signal oscillates faster. 
Moreover, the equivalent length of the winding decreases with the increase of the 
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frequency. It proves again that the transmission line diagnostic model in transformer is 
valid and efficient. 

3.2.3 Configuration off a Single Phase Transformer 

In order to further the study of the winding movement diagnosis, a single phase 
power transformer is assembled in the laboratory as shown in Figure 3.14 and 3.15. Two 
identical disk-type copper coils are used as the two windings. Conductors of both the 
windings have square cross sections about 0.2 cm 2 . They are wound as concentric disks. 
The radius of the innermost layer is 8.5 inches, while the radius of the outermost layer is 
12.5 inches. The number of the disks for each winding is 23, and the number of layers is 
28. The height of each winding is 4.75 inches. The insulation between turns and layers is 
varnish. The insulations between the two windings and between the lower winding and 
ground are wooden spacers. The two windings are connected in series. 

♦ 

According to the formula (33) below, we roughly calculate the total length of the 
windings (L), which is 7081 feet, that is, 2158 meters. Comparing L with the wavelength 
of 600 meters at 0.5 MHz obtained by formula (2), we know that in a homogeneous 
lossless medium, the wave travels about 3 wavelengths at such frequency. In the other 
word, it provides 3 full waveforms. Similarly, the wavelength is 150 meters for a 2MHz 
signal, which will give us about 14 foil waveforms of the signal. Again, the higher the 
frequency is, the shorter the wavelength will be, and therefore the more full waveforms 
will be obtained. Therefore, the windings with such length are reasonable and practical 
for our travelling wave based transmission line diagnostic modeling. 

L=2 * p * average winding radius * number of the turns * number of the layers (33) 

The core is made up of the very thin aluminum cylinder, which is wound from an 
aluminum sheet. Compared with aluminum, steel is a very good type of magnetic 
material due to its high permeability, around 2000 times of air and aluminum. However, 
steel is usually very heavy and hard to bend. Although aluminum doesn't have as good a 
magnetic permeability as steel, it is suitable for high frequency study due to the skin 
effect explained later. 

The aluminum cylinder or sheet is 31 inches tall. The whole transformer is put on 
the top of a mobile wooden stand with wheels underneath. The height of the stand is 
around 6 inches and the wooden spacer between two windings is around 5 inches. In 
order to shield the magnetic flux and to reduce end effect and proximity effect, the height 
of the core has to be larger than the total height of the windings, i.e. overheads has to be 
added up to the total height. Here we chose the height of the core to be about two times 
the total height of the windings. After rounding it, the maximum radius of the hollow 
core is approximately 8.5 inches, which equals the radius of the most inner layer of each 
winding. In such a way, we can simply adjust the separation between the windings and 
the core, i.e. b in formula (27), by compressing or expanding the very thin aluminum 
cylinder. A cross-section view of the transformer is shown in Figure 3.16. 
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The thickness of the core is calculated based on the skin depth in a conducting 
material. When a magnetic field B travels inside a lossy conducting medium, it attenuates 
in magnitude exponentially according to the attenuation constant a as shown in Equation 
(34). Skin depth is defined as the field attenuated by a factor e-1 or -.368 in a distance 
equal to 1/ a. This distance is known as the skin depth and is denoted by the symbol d. 
Skin depth sometimes is also named space constant Equations 33 and 34 derive and 
verify the relationship between a and d. From these equations, we can find that for a 
given magnetic material, the depth of the magnetic field penetration is inverse 
proportional to the square root of frequency applied. The higher the value of the 
frequency, the larger the value of the attenuation constant a, the smaller the value of the 
skin depth d, and therefore the shallower the magnetic wave can penetrate. This 
phenomenon is illustrated in Figure 3.14. 

3=30*** (34) 

Bo is the surface magnetic flux density 

(35) 
(36) 

From figure 3.17, we can observe that at skip depth, the flux density declines to 
about one third of surface flux density; at a depth of two skin depths, the flux density 
decreased to about one seventh of surface flux density; at a depth of three skin depths, the 
flux density is only five percentage of the surface flux density. From the last observation, 
we can design our aluminum core with proper thickness in order to minimize the leakage 
magnetic flux. The minimum frequency we are interested in is 0.5MHz, the permeability 
and conductivity of aluminum are 4p*10" 7 henries/meter and 1.03*10 7 siemens/meter 
respectively. Put the above parameters into equation (36), we get the skin depth of 
aluminum is 0.1 15mm. Therefore we choose our aluminum sheet with 0.5mm thickness, 
which is much larger than 3 skin depths. 

The tank is chosen and configured in the same way as the core. It is made of 
aluminum sheet, which provides very good electromagnetic shielding. The height of the 
tank is same as the core. The radius is adjustable by compressing or expanding as well. 
The minimum radius that the tank can round is 12.5 inches, i.e., the radius of the most 
outer winding; while the maximum radius that the tank can provide is 1 8.5 inches. 

The choosing of the parameters above for both the core and the tank facilitate the 
changing of b and d in formula (27), which are the keys factors of Zc. 

3.2.4 Experiments Perfformedl wltth a New Power Transformer an the 
Uiaiversfity Labs 

We use the same waveform generator to produce one sinusoidal signal once at a 
time to the one terminal of the winding, with starting frequency of 500 KHz and up to 



Where, 

s is the conductivity of the material 
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2MHz generated by the same waveform generator. The experiment circuit is same as 
figure 3.6 except that here both Rin and Rout are 220 ohms. As discussed in the TLD 
method, we measure the input voltage, input current and output voltage both in 
magnitude and phase angle. After importing the measurements into Matlab script in 
section 3.2.1, we can get the experimental results of Zc. To reduce the measurement 
errors and EMI nearby, we smooth the experimental results by fitting it into exponential 
curve. Here we use the first order exponential fitting model I and second order 
exponential fitting model II respectively. In the following part, we will discuss about the 
winding overall movement both in axial and radial direction of the transformer. 

Firstly, discuss about the radial winding movement We vary the inner separation 
b while keeping the outer separation d constant. In practice, the winding is usually very 
close to the core, so we vary b from 0 to 0.25 inches and to 0.5 inches, d is usually very 
big compared with b, so here we set b as 2.25 inches. The Zc result curves obtained for 
different inner separations are shown in figure 3.18 and figure 3.19. Both figures show 
that for given b and d, the surge impedance Zc exponentially decreases with the increase 
of frequency, which is consistent with the Zc of a transmission line. Furthermore, when b 
is decreasing; in other word, the inner winding is expanding to the core as analyzed in 
chapter 1, Zc vertically shifts down. For example, in figure 3.18, when we reduce inner 
separation from 0.5 inches to 0.25 inches and then to 0 inch, Zc is correspondingly 
shifted from the upper curve to the middle curve and then to bottom curve. It verifies the 
conclusion in formula (32), i.e. Zc is directly proportional to inner separation b when b is 
much less than d. Figure 3.19 gives the same result and conclusion about the numerical 
relationship between Zc and b. 

Taking Zc at 500KHz in figure 3.18, we can find that when b changes from 0 to 
0.25 inch, i.e. 3% (0.25/8.5) separation change based on the inner radius of the winding, 
Zc changes 12% ((470-420)/420). If the change percentage of Zc is linear to the change 
percentage of b, then when b changes from 0 to 0.5 inch, i.e. 6% (0.5/8.5), Zc should 
correspondingly change to 24%. However, Zc only changes 18% ((495-420)/420). This 
shows that the smaller the separation, the more sensitive the Zc is. In reality, b is usually 
close to zero, which will lead the TLD method to a very high accuracy. Figure 3.19 also 
proves the nonlinearity between the change percentage of b and the change percentage of 
Zc. It shows the high sensitivity of Zc when b is very close to the core as well. 

From the curves in figure 3.18 and figure 3.19, we find that the distance between 
the two curves is not always the same. The discussion about the shortest distances 
between any two curves is made here and plots are as shown in figure 3.20. The curves 
are almost straight lines, where the data is well behaved. Figure 3.21 shows the 
percentage comparison of the shortest distance among any two curves, where the data is 
well behaved as well. 

When b is large, we do the same measurements and plot Zc versus frequency as 
shown in figure 3.22. Again, it shows Zc exponentially decreases with the increase of the 
frequency for the same separation b. Also, Zc shifts vertically with the change of the 
separation. It is consistent with the results in figure 3.18 and figure 3.19, that is, Zc 
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decreases with the decrease of the inner separation b. In other words, when a short circuit 
happens, the inner winding bulges out and therefore reduce the inner separation d. As a 
result of the reduced b, Zc decreases as well. By comparing the percentage changes of b 
and Zc, we conclude again that smaller the b, the more sensitive the Zc is. For example, 
when b changes from 1 8% to 26.5% (i.e. b changes from 1 .5 inches to 2.25 inches), Zc 
changes from 15.5% to 26% based on the Zc at 500kHz. 

Shortest distances between the above curves are shown in figure 3.23. Like the 
curves in figure 3.20, they are almost straight lines as well. This should be analyzed in 
further work of the TLD method. The shortest distance percentage comparison is shown 
in figure 3.24. 

Now we vary the outer separation d while keeping the inner separation b constant. 
Here, d changes from 1.5 inches to 2.25 inches and then to 3 inches, b stays at 0.5 inches. 
Simulation results are shown in figure 3.25. Zc obtained shows the same shape and shift 
tendancy as Zc when varying b. 

The shortest distance comparison is shown in figure 3.26; while the shortest 
distance percentage comparison is shown in figure 3.27. 

From the above experiments and simulation, we find that Zc of the TLD method 
is just like the Zc of the transmission line. By checking the general shape of die Zc, we 
can determine whether there is a discontinuity. For the overall winding movement in 
radial direction, we can find out by the shift of two Zc curves. 

Secondly, we will discuss the overall winding movement in axial direction. We 
simply lift up the' transformer core and tank by 1 .5 inches, and then we equivalently 
lower the winding by 1 .5 inches. Figure 3.28 and figure 3.29 show the Zc comparison 
results, before and after the lifting. 

From the two comparison curves of Zc, before lifting and after lifting, we find 
that when the winding is moving down, Zc shifts up and vice versa. Therefore, the 
shifting direction of Zc can be used to determine the winding movement m axial 
direction. 

The shortest distance and the distance percentage comparison are shown in figure 
3.30 and figure 3.31. Again, the shortest distance percentage is a straight line in the plots. 

From above discussion, we can conclude that by checking the vertical shifting of 
Zc, we can detect the overall winding movement in both axial and radial directions. In 
addition, TLD method is very sensitive when the separation is small. 

How will Zc change if we still apply the same algorithm as the above into the 
fault situations? The several fault situations are discussed as follows. Firstly, we assume 
that a short circuit happens in the connecting point of the two windings. Secondly, we 
assume that a fault shunt branch with 220 ohms resistance occurs at the same location as 
the first case. Thirdly, we assume that a fault shunt branch with 330 ohms resistance 
occurs at the same location as the first case. Lastly, we assume that a fault shunt branch 
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with 4700 ohms resistance, which is similar to the arcing resistance caused by partial 
discharge, occurs at the same location as the first case. 

After applying the algorithm developed in the section 3.1.2, the Zc results are 
compared as shown in figure 3.32. We can find that in the short circuit case, Zc decreased 
dramatically. Compared with the Zc of the original curve under normal condition, Zc of 
the short circuit case is about half of it. In the 220 and 330 ohms fault cases, Zc curves 
cross the original curve. In the 4700 fault case, Zc curve is above the original curve. We 
can conclude that with the increase of the fault resistance, Zc begins to increase, and 
crosses the original non-fault curve at some certain fault impedances, and continues to go 
up until it is above the non-fault curve. Also, we can detect a short circuit fault by 
observing the dramatic decrease of Zc. 

3.3 Need for Baseline Historical! Data 

A significant disadvantage of the FRA technique is the need of the baseline data 
or reference values, because basically it is a method of comparison rather than of absolute 
values. Unfortunately, the baseline data or fingerprints from the similar units are usually 
not available. Also, for the power transformers with the same voltage rating and power 
ratings, the internal physical structures may be totally different and hence the FRA 
signatures. Even for the same transformer manufacturer, the assembly process and 
technique may change and evolve therefore changing the signatures. These factors limit 
the development of the FRA technique in winding movement detection. 

It is believed that most mechanical damages only occur to one of the winding 
assemblies, therefore the separate examination or measurement of each winding can be 
compared for the detection of irregularities. The basic assumption is that there is 
structural three-phase symmetry in the core-and-coil-assembly. Specifically, while the 
coils are quite identical and the core is symmetric, tap changer and conductor 
configurations around the coils compose a non-symmetric assembly. In a simple 
example, if phase A and phase C are symmetrically located at the left and right sides of 
phase B, then one should expect that the transfer functions for phase A and phase C 
obtained by exciting and measuring them separately should be quite similar. If any of the 
three phases has some geometrical change, the symmetry will be broken. By further 
examining the trend and extent of the asymmetry, one should be able to determine which 
phase causes the asymmetry. 

Some experimental works have been published. Two transfer functions are used: 
grounded neutral current and transferred voltage. Experimental results show that transfer 
function of neutral current gives no significant indication of the winding deformation for 
both radial shifts and axial shifts. In other words, it still presents good symmetric 
properties for the three phases. On the other hand, transfer function of transferred voltage 
of the low voltage winding indicates noticeable changes for the winding movements, i.e. 
the absence of the symmetry reflects the geometrical distortion of one of the phases. 

Not only the choice of the transfer function, but quite a few other factors, will 
determine the validity and sensitivity of this no-need-of-reference method. The set-up of 
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the test may affect the sensitivity of the experimental results and the assessment of the 
different transfer functions. How good is the symmetry is another major factor. Different 
transformers have different extent of symmetry/asymmetry in the core-and-coil- 
assembly. It largely influences the sensitivity of the method for different transformers. 
Furthermore, if the results need to be interpreted in more details, a large amount of the 
know-how database is still needed, which includes an amount of experimental 
experiences and rules of correlations of transfer function characteristics and changes in 
core-and-coil assembly. 

At the Xlllth International Symposium on High Voltage Engineering of August 
2003, a second paper claiming no need of baseline data was presented by researchers 
from USA and Germany. The new technique is called Objective Winding Asymmetry 
(OWA), which takes advantage of the similarities among the three phases. 

OWA is a software-based version of FRA(I). Spectral Density Estimate (SDE) 
building blocks are used to formulate the final transfer function based on the optimum 
transfer function models, which was originally applied in sound, motion and vibration 
studies To improve the accuracy of the estimated transfer function, averageing and 
weighting techniques have been used. Also, coherence function and random error 
function are used to reduce the noise and random error. The improved transfer functions 
then will be compared across phases and provide a single condition number which 
presents the weighted difference among phases. According to the paper, OWA technique 
can allow the normal phase-to-phase difference caused by the physical asymmetric 
layout, and detect the abnormal phase-to-phase difference caused by the winding 
displacement. Since this technique is patented in USA, the detailed explanation of the 
software and firmware is not provided in the paper. However, this technique is more toe 
a software based mathematical tool. It is computationally intensive and requires specific 
and powerful software to assist. In addition, the disadvantages of the conventional FRA 
exist here as well, such as the test set up and the choice of transfer function. 

The variety of the physical layouts of different transformers with different ratings 
complicates the validity and generalization of the above two methods. The sensitivity of 
the two methods not only depends on the choice of the transfer function or the estimated 
spectral density, as noted in the second paper, but also largely depends on the extent ot 
the symmetry of the transformer structure under study. Furthermore, there are no 
proposed criteria for assessing the severity of the winding deformation. The assessment 
criteria will vary case by case. 

Notwithstanding, the limitations and the disadvantages of the above new methods, 
they do shed light on the present investigation. The new built-up transformer for 
experiments has perfect symmetry, and therefore can be explored for the no-neea-ot 
reference diagnostic method in the future work. 

Another significant advantage for the transmission line diagnostic technique over 
the FRA technique is the independence from the changes in the measuring circuit. Since 
Zc is the characteristic impedance of the winding, it doesn't depend upon the external 
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circuit. No matter whether the external measuring impedance changes or not, Zc is 
always the fingerprint or signature of the winding. Zc keeps constant at a given frequency 
and is independent of both the source and the measuring impedance. 

3,4 Other Long Winding Equipment 

In power apparatus, wave propagation theory applies to the homogenous lines, the 
composite lines, cables, the transformer windings and any other machine windings, for 
example, large generator and motor windings. In all the above cases, the characteristic 
impedance Zc and velocity Vo are defined according to the corresponding dielectric 
constant, magnetic permeability and physical parameters. 

While winding movement contributes to a large percentage of power transformer 
failures, winding movement and fault discontinuities in other machinery may also lead to 
equipment failure, economical loss and a hazardous working environment for personnel. 
While the TLD technique can be used in the detection of transformer winding 
movement/distortion, it can also be used in the movement and fault detection of any other 
type of machine windings. The electric wave in such windings still propagates in a 
similar manner as it travels in the transformer windings. With TLD, one would be able to 
obtain Zc by measuring the input and output voltages and currents of each winding. 
Comparing the deviations of the Zc curves, one would be able to detect the winding 
movements of large generators and motors. 



Summary 

[00 1 6] The invention has many aspects including: 

o apparatus which is described herein and includes new and inventive features, 

combinations of features, or sub-combinations of features; and 
o methods which are described herein and include new and inventive steps and/or 

acts, combinations of steps and/or acts or sub-combinations of steps and/or acts. 

[0017] As will be apparent to those skilled in the art in the light of the foregoing 

disclosure, many alterations and modifications are possible in the practice of this 
invention without departing from the spirit or scope thereof. 
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Abstract of the Disclosure 

A new Transmission Line Diagnostic (TLD) approach for winding movement detection is 
proposed based on the wave propagation property and the frequency dependent 
fransmission line model. In this method, the surge impedance Zc of the winding can be 
uniquely obtained by measuring the input and output voltages and the currents. Zc is the 
signature of the winding and it is independent of the external circuits. Any changes of Zc 
wSl reflect movements of the winding. Zc obtained by TLD is a simple exponential-like 
curve whose vertical shift gives obvious indication to the overall axial or radial winding 
movements. This is different from the complex transfer function of numerous resonant 
frequencies in FRA. TLD is very efficient in low frequency range. TLD can be 
effectively applied to on-line winding condition monitoring. 
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Figure 13 Shell Type Transformer 
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Figure 2.2 The Tramsfforiiiiter Circuit by Physical Parameters 
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Figure 2.3 Frequency Response for the Physical Transformer Model with 8 Sections 
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Figure 2.4 Decoupled Circuit I by High Frequency Transformer Model 




Figure 2.5 Decoupled Circuit II by High Frequency Transformer Model 
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Figure 2.6 Symmetrical Circuit by High Frequency Transformer Model 
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Figure 2.7 Simulation Result for the High Frequency Transformer Model 
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Figure 2.8 Equivalent p Model by Nodal Analysis 
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Figure 2.9 Simulation Results for Equivalent p Model Using Nodal Analysis 
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Figure 3-2 Equivalent Frequency-dependent Line Model 
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Figure 3.3: Connection of the Winding under Investigation 
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Figure 3.5 Faulted Winding Model 
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Figure 3.6 Experiment Set-up 
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Figure 3.7 The lOkVA Transformer in the University Lab 
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Figure 3.8 Zc with Different External Insulating Distances 
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Figure 3.9 Zc Obtained from Different Experiment Locations 
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Figure 3.10 Original Time Domain Measurements in a Utility Research Lab 
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Figure 341 Modified Time Domain Measurements in a Utility Research Lab 
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Figure 3,12 Simulation Results of Zc in a Utility Research Lab 
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Figure 3.13 Simulation Results of Travelling Time and Equivalent Length 

in a Utility Research Lab 




Figure 3.14 Overall View off the Transformer 
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Figure 3.15 Cross-section View of the Transfomier 





Figure 3.16 Cross-section View of the Transformer 
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Figure 3.18 Zc for Different Inner Separation by TLD Method with Model II 
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Figure 3.19 Zc for Different Inner Separation by TUD Method with Model I 
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Figure 3.20 Shortest Distance among ZcS, Zc7 and Zc8 
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Figure 3.21 Shortest Distance Percentage Comparison When b is Small 
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Figure 3.22 Zc for Bigger Inner Separation by TLD Method 
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Figure 3.23 Shortest Distance among Zcl, Zc2 and Zc4 
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Figure 3-24 Shortest Distance Percentage Comparison When b is Large 
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Figure 3.25 Zc for Different Outer Separation by TLD Method 
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Figure 3.26 Shortest Distance among Zc8, Zc9 and ZclO 
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Figure 3.27 Shortest Distance Percentage Comparison among Zc9, Zc8 and ZclO 
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Figure 3.28 Zc Comparison 1 
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Figure 3.29 Zc Comparison 2 
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Figure 3.30 Shortest Distance & Distance Percentage Comparison 1 
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Figure 3.31 Shortest Distance & Distance Percentage Comparison 2 
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